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INDUSTRIAL LABOR FORCE 
AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHAD* 





In 1967, the labor force of the cen- 
jtral African country of Chad included 
‘an estimated 1.9 million persons out of 
ja total population of 3.4 million. 
Only 10 percent of the labor force were 
classed as nonagricultural employees, 
and these were usually engaged in family- 
centered activities such as handicrafts 
and petty trade. The 7 percent adult 
literacy rate, in either French or 
Arabic, and lack of skills and experience 
limit the number of persons who can be 
transferred fromtraditional occupations 
ito those requiring even a minimum of 
j}modern technical expertise. 





industrial Labor Force 


In 1966-67, only 5,100 industrial em- 
ployees were engaged in 55 modern pri- 
vate, semiprivate, and public firms in 
manufacturing, construction, and public 
utilities. Three-fourths of these in- 
dustries were concentrated in the area 
of Fort Lamy, the capital city. 

| The processing of agricultural products 
occupied 2,400 full-time employees in 17 
of the 27 manufacturing concerns operat- 
ing in 1966-67. A private French and 
Belgian company, in which the Chadian 
Government holds 15 percent of the capi- 
tal, retains monopoly rights on the 
| processing of cotton and is the largest 
| single enterprise in Chad. It employs 
| 1,400 workers full time and an additional 
) 2,100 workers during the January-to-June 
ginning season. All other agricultural 
| products firms employed about 600 
workers. Only 400 persons were employed 
| in the 10 firms that manufacture goods 
not based on agricultural production. 





*By Carol Reynolds, of the Division 

| of Foreign Labor Conditions. This arti- 

cle is based primarily on Chadian offi- 
cial publications. 


Besides the large cotton processing 
plant and a slaughterhouse that has a 
cold storage plant, no other sources of 
employment opportunities existed in 
manufacturing prior to independence in 
1960, Manufacturing employment nearly 
doubled from 1960 to 1967 because of the 
establishment of soft drink, furniture, 
perfume, building materials, and cloth- 
ing factories; a sugar refinery, a 
brewery, and a flour mill; and plants 
assembling bicycles, transistor radios, 
and electrical equipment. The newest 
firms are a textile mill, which was es- 
tablished in 1967 and employs 20 foreign 
and 390 local workers, and a combination 
meat-cannery and tin-factory complex, 
which is not yet fully operative, Only 
seven manufacturing concerns have more 
than 100 employees or fixed investments 
over CFAF250 million (about USS1 mil- 
lion). 

The 23 construction and public works 
enterprises of Chad employed the next 
largest group of employees. In 1966-67, 
these enterprises had 2,100 employees. 
That level of employment represents a 
decline since 1963, when foreign aid 


for construction and public works was 
cut back, 

In 1966-67, only 200 persons were em- 
ployed in the five public utilities 


companies distributing water and elec- 
tricity and providing sanitary services, 
The development of 2,200 permanent 


modern sector jobs through industrial 
expansion is scheduled for the 1966-70 
Five-Year Development Plan period. 


Future financing has already been assured 
for new manufacturing firms producing 
cottonseed oil, peanut oil, soap, marble, 
and tile and brick. Growth in these 
areas will increase employment levels 
in line with development goals. 
Investment in industry has been almost 
entirely from private foreign sources. 
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The Government of Chad has retained some 
interest in the larger firms, however, and 
participated in the development of sev- 
eral smaller firms through the Chadian 
Development Bank. Government policy ac- 
tively encourages foreign private invest- 
ment through a liberal investment code. 


Skills and Training 


Expansion efforts inthe modern sector 
are seriously hampered by the absence 
of an indigenous skilled labor force. 
Three-fifths of the 5,100 industrial 
wage earners in 1966-67 had had no pre- 
vious training. Most of the skilled, 
professional, and administrative em- 
ployees in private industry in 1966 were 
foreigners; no Chadians held upper-level 
positions, and only about a dozen were 
in middle-level positions. Further- 
more, the combined foreign and Chadian 
middle-level personnel accounted for 
only 2 percent of all those employed in 
industry in 1965-66, 

Despite the extreme shortage of skilled 
native-born employees, theGovernment is 
under constant pressure to replace 
foreigners employed in Chad, both non- 
Chadian Africans and Europeans (mainly 
French). In 1965, the Government estab- 
lished a regulation that limited the 
proportion of foreign employees in a 
single enterprise to 10 percent. This 
regulation proved difficult to enforce, 
as qualified Chadian candidates for 
foreign-held positions were not avail- 
able. In 1967, however, "Chadianization" 
received new impetus from a law that 
prohibited foreigners from engaging in 
commerce, industry, or skilled crafts 
without a special card issued by the 
Ministry of Economy. 

Replacement of high-level 
in private industry with adequately 
skilled native-born employees depends 
primarily on the output of university 
graduates, who must be educated abroad, 
because no university exists in Chad. 
Only 12college graduates were available 
to fill both public and private high- 
level posts in 1966, and although the 
Government anticipated that, by 1970, 
170 Chadians would have bachelor degrees, 
only 83 Chadians were enrolled in uni- 
versities in 1967. 


foreigners 
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The industrial expansion projected forconsec 
the 1966-70 development period willweek 
create a need for 350 middle-level em scOm™mo” 
ployees by 1970. Development planner (Natio 
note that the 1970 need is impossiblene bi 


to fill through the current on-the-jonend Ma 
and in-service training programs of Y ©4 
private industry. The planners have®!thou 
suggested that an unspecified number of|*° *@k 
persons enrolled in national trainingM°°°r4 
schools, originally set up to creat st 

government middle-level personnel fro ae C 
10th grade secondary school graduates,| - 


should be allocated to private industry. 
These persons will form a cadre to gen- 
erate enough in-service and on-the-jo 


trainin rograms within the rivat provid 
.: P checku 


lly 






will be needed to accomplish industria 
expansion goals. In 1966-67, however, 
the two principal sources of skilled la- 
bor, the Technical Commercial School at 
Fort Lamy and the Technical Industrial Tet? 
School at Fort Archambault, had enrol1-/*5 fh 
ments of 125 and 108, respectively. 2 
Although some skilled and semiskilled/™™ * 
employees might be provided by private "ysier 
sector training programs and 2-year night/*1es 
school courses sponsored by the Fort Lamy|"@Y 


contré 


Chamber of Commerce, probably only one-foeet 
third of the projected labor requirements “°T*®! 
for 1970 can be achieved. accide 
iploye1 
Working Conditions ical ar 
jzatior 


The Labor and Social Welfare Code of) ances, 
1966 forms the basis of Chadian labor *"¢ P* 
law, which establishes legal requirements) a ti 
for hours of work, leave, health and *ligi! 
safety provisions, minimum age, wages) oe 
and family benefits. Only 65civil serv-)°! his 
ants are employed in the Ministry off SDE Lt 
Labor, however, and staff available fort calcu: 
enforcement of legislation is limited, | 185 

The legal industrial workweek is 40)e 4 
hours. Industrial enterprises are) Utfe 
generally operative from early morning yy 
to around noon, when work ceases for 3 , 
or 4 hours to avoid the intense heat injur. 
which hampers labor productivity; work)™S* 
resumes in the late afternoon and con- vide 
tinues into early evening. Twenty-four ete 











d fopeonsecutive hours of rest during a work- 
wil eek are required by law; Sunday is 
emscommonly the rest day, January ll 


(National Day), May 25 (Anniversary of 
the Liberation of the African Continent), 
nd May 1 (May Day) have been established 
by edict as the only paid holidays, 
lthough workers are legally entitled 
to take numerous other unpaid holidays. 
ccording to the Labor Code, workers 


ini 
Pehte st accrue paid annual leave at the 
fromtte of at least 14 working days per 


nth of effective service, 

All enterprises are required by law 
to provide medical examinations at the 
time of hire. In addition they must 
provide workers with periodic physical 
because productivity gener- 
nnel, lly is hampered by endemic diseases 
illeg@nd vitamin deficiencies, If an em- 
nicalployee's absence is caused by a non-work- 
lilg-.;connected, medically certified illness, 
yithe employer is normally required to 
pay the worker his full wage or salary 








ever 
d am for a 6-month period. The ill worker's 
ol atcontract can be terminated after legally 


trial required notice is given, but the worker 
onhta is then granted severance pay. 
vely, The Labor Code stipulates that mini- 
illeq@mum standards for industrial safety and 
hygiene will be established, and speci- 
tyes that no one under 14 years of age 
may be employed without special per- 
mission. Employers are responsible for 
workers who are victims of industrial 
accidents or occupational diseases. Em- 
Layers must assume all costs of medi- 
ical and surgical expenses, hospitali- 
zation, prosthetic and orthopedic appli- 
de of ances, transportation, and temporary 
Labor) "4 permanent disability benefits. 

A temporarily incapacitated worker is 
eligible for one-half to two-thirds of 
his regular earnings for the duration 
of his incapacity. A permanent dis- 
y of ability entitles the worker to a pension 
» fall ;calculated on a percentage of his earn- 
ted. ‘ings equal to the assessed extent of 
is 40 the disability. If the injured worker 

an suffers a permanent-total incapacity and 
rning requires constant attendance, his pension 

is increased by 40 percent. If a work 


ivate 
"om 
a 
one- 
ments: 


ments) 
h and} 
ages, 
serv- 


oe injury results in death, the employer 
work) ™@st pay the funeral expenses and pro- 


vide surviving dependents with up to 85 
percent of the pension due the deceased 


con- 
-four 
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under the permanent disability pension. 


The legal minimum wage is CFAF20 or 
CFAF22 anhour (CFAF245=US$1), depending 
upon the geographic location. A worker 
and his family are eligible for family 
allowances, consisting of the following: 
CFAF360 per child a month; a CFAF3,600- 
grant payable upon the birth of each of 
the first three legitimate children; and 
a 9-month prenatal allowance of CFAF360 
a month. Employers contribute 2.4 per- 
cent of their payrolls, and the Govern- 
ment contributes 1.3 percent of all tax- 
able earnings for these benefits, Enm- 
ployers are required not only to pro- 
vide free medical care for expectant 
women workers, but also to contribute 
0.2 percent of their payrolls toa 
maternity benefit fund. The fund is the 
sole source of the half-pay each expect- 
ant working mother is eligible to re- 
ceive for a period of 8weeks before and 
6 weeks after delivery. 


Industrial Relations 


Wage rates above the legal minimum, 
premium pay for overtime, nightwork, 
and holiday work, and service and incen- 
tive bonuses are established through 
collective bargaining agreements nego- 
tiated at the establishment level. A 
general collective agreement covering 
all aspects of management-labor rela- 


tions is being developed by a joint 
committee comprised of workers' and 
employers' representatives under the 


chairmanship and direction of the Minis- 
try of Labor. This agreement will set 
minimum standards to which all estab- 
lishment-level agreements must conform. 

Since January 1968, about 6,500 workers 
have been represented in labor-management 
relations by a single union, Union 
Nationale des Travailleurs du Tchad 
(UNATRAT). UNATRAT, formed by the merger 
of two unions with the encouragement 
and support of the Government of Chad, 
has served largely as an agent of Gov- 
ernment policies. Union members have 
the right to strike after lengthy pro- 
cedures regarding labor disputes have 
been exhausted; however, since arbitra- 
tion under Government auspices is gener- 
ally mandatory, grievances seldom de- 
velop into strikes. 
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Canada 


Employment and Output Increase Since 
World War II, The Economic Council of 
Canada, in its Fifth Annual _ Review, 
published data on developments in 
Canadian employment and output since 
the end of World War II. 

Between 1946 and 1966, total employ- 
ment increased from 4.8 million to 
nearly 7.3 million. Of the increase, 
2.1 million workers were in the service 
industries and only 400,000 in indus- 
tries producing goods. In 1946, 60 
percent of the labor force were employed 
in goods industries and 40 percent in 
service industries. As the accompany- 
ing table shows, these figures were 
almost exactly reversed in 1966. The 
current high proportion in the service 











Percentage Distribution of Employment by Industry, 1946, 





industries is similar to the proportio 
in service industries in the United 
States and considerably above that ig 
European countries. { 
In the goods industries, employmen 
in agriculture declined markedly--fro 
25 percent of total employment in 194 
to only 7 percent in 1966. Employmen 
in manufacturing remained stable at 2§ 
percent. In construction and utilities 
employment increased rapidly in = 
early postwar years but at amuch slowe 
rate in the 1950's and 1960's. 
According to the Review, employmen 

has increased more rapidly than averag 
in all of the service industries excep 
transportation, storage, and communica 
tions, which are not only linked to many 
activities in the goods industries but 
also share some of their characteristics, 


1956, and 1966 























Industry 1946 1956 1966 

All ETUSELISP cccceceseovecce 100.0 100.0 100.0) 

Goods industrieS..cccccccccccccccccces 59.3 51.6 44.05 
Agriculturescccccccccccccccccccccs 24.8 13.6 724) 
Forestry and fishingecccccccceeccs 2.3 2.4 1.4) 
Mining, quarrying, and oil wells.. 1.5 2.1 1.7! 
Manufacturing. ccccccccccccccccecce 25.3 25.1 24.8) 
ComStructloneccccccccccccccccccccs 4.7 722 7.55 
Electric power, gas, and water ' 
UELLICLes.ccccccccccccccccccce 0.7 1.2 1.2) 
Service industries...ccccccccccsccces 40.7 48.4 56.0 
Transportation, storage, and 
Communication..ccccccccccceces : 7.6 6.5) 
Eilts eceenieahdidineanbediaenadane 12.0 15.5 15.6} 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 2.6 3.4 4.25 
Public, business, and personal 
service industries 1/...ccccee 18.9 21.9 29.7) 

1/ Includes public administration, de- Source: Based on data from Dominio 


fense, community,. recreation, business, 
and personal service industries. 
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Bureau of Statistics. 
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The most rapid rates of increase have 
occurred in finance, insurance, and real 


estate, and a group of industries that 
includes community, business, and per- 
sonal service, and public administration 
and defense. The growth of employment 
in trade has been very rapid also. 

Employment expansion in the group of 
industries that includes community, 
recreation, business and personal serv- 
ices, public administration and defense 
raised the share of this group from 19 
to 30 percent of total employment be- 
tween 1946 and 1966. The largest part 
of this increase was in community serv- 
ices, including education and health, 
which now employ about four times as 
many persons as in 1946, Another sub- 
stantial part of the increase was in 
business and personal services; combined 
employment in these two services has 
doubled. 

Changes in employment and many other 
factors, including differing changes in 
labor force characteristics among indus- 
tries and in capital input per worker, 
influence changes in the pattern of in- 
dustrial output. The net result of 
these influences during the postwar 
years has been a less striking shift in 
output than in employment. A _ compari- 
son of measured increases in real out- 
put reveals a slightly slower rate of 
growth in the service than in the goods 
industries. (See chart.) 

The Review stated that the measurement 
of output in a number of industries, 
particularly among the service indus- 
tries, presents problems. The output 
of service industries, such as_ public 
administration and defense, and commu- 
nity, recreation, business and personal 
services, is measured largely by the 
labor used rather than by volume of out- 
put. Increases in output, therefore, 
probably are underestimated. One is 
left with the impression that the total 
volume of output of the service sector 
has grown at roughly the same rate as 
that of the goods sector over the post- 
war period--not more rapidly as the em- 
ployment data would suggest nor less 
rapidly as the real output data would 
suggest. 

Thus, the shifts in output that have 
occurred have been mainly within the 





GROWTH IN REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY, 1946-66 
AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
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Source: Based on data from Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


goods sector, with a relative decline 
in primary production (except in mining) 
and relative increases in the other goods 
industries. 

Even if the underestimation of growth 
in some of the service industries could 
be accounted for, increases in output 
per employed person inmost of the serv- 
ice industries still would have been 
slower than in the goods-producing in- 
dustries, Estimates for commercial 
service industries indicate an average 
annual rate of growth over the 1946-66 
period of only 1.1 percent compared with 
4.8 percent for the goods sector. Public 
administration and the noncommercial 
part of community, recreation, and 
business and personal services are ex- 
cluded from this comparison. According 
to the report, the relatively slow rate 
of increase for the service sector may 
be explained by (a) the greater increase 
in proportion of part-time workers em- 
ployed inthe servicesector; (b) greater 
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increases in the 


proportion of women 
employed inthe service sector, particu- 
larly in retail andwholesale trade; (c) 
a proportionately smaller increase in ex- 


perience and education among those 
employed in the service sector compared 
with the goods-producing sector; and 
(d) higher increases in capital expend- 
itures per worker in the goods indus- 
tries compared with the service sector. 
Changes in the characteristics of the 
average person employed in manufacturing 
were more conducive to the growth of 
productivity. The proportion of female 
employment remained low; the proportion 
in the 25-64 age group rose faster than 
in any other industry; and improvement in 
the level of education and training was 
substantially higher than inthe service 
industries, especially formen, who con- 
stituted 80 percent of manufacturing em- 
ployment .--Economic Council of Canada, 
Fifth Annual Review: Challenge of Growth 
and Change, September 1968. 








Sweden 


Early Warning System for Layoffs De- 
scribed. In November 1968, the Swedish 
Labor Market Board issued a paper de- 
scribing the “early warning" system 
that has been developed to facilitate 
manpower adjustment to layoffs due to 
production cutbacks or plant closings. 
The basic agreement on these measures 
was concluded in March 1952 between the 
Labor Market Board, the central indus- 
trial employer organizations, and the 
major trade union confederations. Simi- 
lar agreements were arranged with agri- 
cultural and forestry employers, and 
also with governmental authorities re- 
garding civilian personnel. Although 
details in the rules may be revised in 
the light of experience, general agree- 
ment exists on the importance of labor 
market authorities being informed of 
planned staff reductions at an early 
stage. The advance notice will give 
them time to plan for the orderly tran- 
sition of the affected workers to other 
employment. Close cooperation between 
all the parties is needed to handle the 
employee problems that arise, particu- 
larly when complicated by age, handicap, 
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or other special circumstances. To this 
end, the current agreement prescribes 
the following procedures: 


1. An employer who decides on produc-| 
tion changes that involve the dismissal 
of 5 employees or more, even on a tem- 
porary or seasonal basis, shall notify 
the local labor market authorities as/ 
soon as possible. This rule also applies | 
to permanent reductions in normal working | 
hours. It does not apply where the en- | 
ployment is limited to a fixed term or| 
is temporary innature. When layoffs are | 
to be for more than 2weeks, the notifi- 
cation should occur no later than 2months | 
in advance; 3 months' advance notice is | 





required when more than 50 employees are | 


to be dismissed, and, when more than 100 
are concerned, 4 months' notice should | 
be given or notice should be given as 
soon as possible. 

2. The advance warning to the authori- 
ties shall include a list of the em- | 
ployees who are to be laid off, the 
effective date, and the reason for the 
action. If public disclosure of the 
planned changes would be injurious to 
the enterprise, they will be kept con- 
fidential. If confidential treatment 
is requested beyond the notice periods 
mentioned above and, in the opinion of 
the local authorities, would cause con- 
siderable difficulties in the jobmarket, 


the case shall be referred to the cen- | 
tral Labor Market Board. 
3. In order to effect the reemploy- 


ment of redundant workers, the 


authorities may convene a special tri- 


partite committee for joint consultation | 


on the readjustment process, in which 
they are to be assisted by the employer 
and employee organizations. 
Market Board will provide the 
with information for that purpose. 


The signatories to the agreement urge 
that it also be observed by independent 
enterprises and organizations,.--Swedish 
Labor Market Board. 
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Immigrants Search for a_ Better Life. 
The Swedish Employers' Confederation re- 


cently reported on a phenomenon rela- 





local | 
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tively; 
comings 
bette! 








this tively new to Sweden--the foreigners free textbooks and classroom instruction 
ribes coming to its country in search of a _ on the Swedish language, forwhich about 

better life number more than the Swedes 50,000 aliens register each year. The 

going to other lands for the same rea- teaching of Swedish is also conducted by 
duc son. Following are excerpts from an radio. The Committee has _ prepared 
'ssal article entitled “Land of Milk and illustrated handbooks, geared to the 
ven Money,"' which appeared in an employer linguistic peculiarities of other 
tify publication called Sweden Now. nationalities, to inform newcomers in 
ore: Immigration to Sweden exceeded emi- their native language about education, 
lies gration for the first time in 1931, employment, labor-management relations, 
king | Shen the country was still far from social services, and even the status of 
* €M-) achieving the affluence enjoyed today. women and the family in Sweden. The 
m OF) The influx of foreigners increased dra- booklets are distributed to all new- 


are) natically after World War II, Today the 


comers and are available to prospective 
ifi- immigrants, including dependents and those 


immigrants at the Swedish employment 





mths | 40 have become Swedish citizens, num- offices in their home countries. Since 
= is) ber about half a million. 1967, the Committee has issued a weekly 
} are | Although most immigrants come from newspaper in several foreign languages 
| 100 | neighboring Nordic countries, substan- to give immigrants useful news about 
ould} tial numbers also come from Italy, Ger- everyday living in Sweden, including 
m as! many, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and legislation affecting them. The paper 
ae other countries. The chief motivation also discusses grievances and injustices 
| of these immigrants has been to find toward foreigners; disputes on the job; 
| 5 jobs, and they have been actively en- and alleged discrimination. Swedish of- 
the} couraged by Swedish industrialists ficials, organizations, and private in- 
_ the faced with acute labor shortages. Immi- dividuals likely to come incontact with 
the grants, who constitute about 6 percent aliens are kept informed of immigrants 
S tO | of the total labor force and are pre- rights and duties. Non-Swedish residents 
= dominantly male, include a higher pro- have many of the same rights as Swedish 
ment | portion in the younger age groups than citizens. They are eligible for the 
ods | the Swedish labor force. The majority regular social security benefits and 
n Of | are employed in manufacturing, especially assistance, including family allowances. 
con- | iron and steel, and in the service Nevertheless, problems exist for both 
ket, | trades. They are concentrated in south- the immigrants and their hosts. Regard- 
cen- | ern and central Sweden, the nation's ing sociological differences, the 
| industrial areas. Many have accepted Swedish Government and the immigrants 
Loy- | jobs shunned by native Swedes. Stock- themselves are undecided whether for- 
ocal | holm's restaurants, for example, could eigners should assimilate fully or re- 
tri- | hardly operate without foreign per- tain, as much as possible, their own 
tion ' sonnel. However, immigrants are becom- language and culture. Immigrants, as 
hich | ing skilled artisans in Sweden's famed well as Swedes, complain about high 
ayes, glassworks and are producing quality taxes and the high cost of living. 
abor goods inother industries. Few have gone Housing is scarce or inadequate in some 
tter | into agriculture. areas, and some immigrants have been 
Until recently, Sweden--an ethnically forced to rent rooms and even beds at 

| homogeneous country except for 10,000 exorbitant prices. 
sege Lapps in the north and 35,000 Finnish- The article reports that Swedish 
jent speaking inhabitants located along the unions, on the whole, have been extremely 
lish Finnish border--took little notice of fair to foreigners but that, inevitably, 
the special problems of immigrants. Then there is a certain amount of friction 
in 1966, the Government set up a Com- at the workplace. Swedish workers, 68 
| mittee for the Adjustment of Immigrants percent of whom are organized, resent 
| to inform immigrants about Sweden and foreigners hesitancy about joining 
fe. to create better understanding of them unions, The age difference--the new- 
a among the Swedish people. Through Gov- comers are on the average younger--can 

2la- 





ernment grants, the Committee provides 





also cause conflict. The lack of contact 
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with Swedes on the job is probably due 


large numbers, mostly from Yugoslavia, 























‘includ 


more to the natural reserve of Swedes, often unannounced and without job or ployer 
according to the article, than to con- housing prospects, the Government found force. 
scious discrimination, it necessary to end unlimited immigra- have € 
Most Swedes appear to have made a _ tion. Under regulations effective March | °L0S¢ 
genuine effort to understand and accept 1967, only those with a firm job offer )oPperat 
the aliens, Events beyond their con- are admitted, housing must be pre- all : 
trol, however, have brought about a arranged, and thenecessary labor permit — 
change in their immigration policy, The issued only after consultation with - 
economic slowdown inWestern Europe, be- management and the unions. Exempt from a 
ginning in the second half of 1966, these regulations are citizens of Den- ge 
affected Sweden to the extent that un- mark, Finland, Iceland, and Norway, who the - 
employment existed for the first time may work anywhere without passport or — 
in years, even in some of the more pros- permit under the Nordic Treaty of 1954, pout 
perous regions. When immigrants and which created a common labor market for ur ng 
their families continued to arrive in  Scandinavia.--Sweden Now, October 1968. oma 
absent 
KE ‘or mar 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA bof we 
under 
ploye1 
sider 
) disput 
fectiy 
Cyprus production techniques will be spread 
over the entire economy and will be less Redt 
Worker Dismissal Law Encourages Plant prohibitive for each employer. + sone 
Modernization, Cyprus has enacted a All permanent workers are eligible for Hs? Ac 
law that, on the one hand, protects benefits under the law if they are dis- hs a 
workers from arbitrary dismissal and, missed arbitrarily or displaced from} nich 
on the other hand, establishes a legal their job for redundancy. Workers dis~/ i 
framework within which modern production missed for misconduct or failure to per- | me , 
methods can be introduced. The law formwork satisfactorily are not eli- pe 
aims to encourage entrepreneurs to em- gible for benefits. Neor ; 
ploy new techniques to accelerate econom- The amount of benefit and the source cnoiioee 
ic development and raise productivity. from which benefits are paid vary accord- eanbie 
The provisions of the law were pat- ing to the type of dismissal, Disputes | aE ans 
terned after International Labour Organi- relating to the type of dismissal aref’ — 
sation Recommendation No. 119, Termina- decided by Tribunals, or labor courts, }(,) 5) 
tion of Employment at the Initiative of established to handle all cases arising! thy 
the Employer, adopted June 5, 1963. from the application of the law. Bene- |). e: 
The Cypriot law, entitled "Termination fits received by the workers will bef which 
of Employment Law (No. 24)," was passed according to binding awards made by the f cede 
in May 1967 and became effective on Tribunals. A Tribunal is headed by a) (4) q, 
February 1, 1968. chairman appointed by the Supreme Court | gs ¢¢j, 
Benefits to the worker will be paid froma list of lawyers in practice for) aio 
either from a national fund established at least 5 years; the list is compiled claies 
by the Council of Ministers or by the by the Council of Ministers. The Coun-)},,, fc 
employer. The fund will be financed by 4] appoints the two other members, | + te 
contributions amounting to 0.5 percent representing employers and trade unions. ig 
of each employer's total wage bill. Appeals of tribunal awards may be made limits 
Workers dismissed from their jobbecause to the Supreme Court only for an inter-| patyo, 
of the institution of new techniques, pretation of the law, 
classified by the law as “involuntary | on 
redundancy," will receive benefits from Arbitrary Dismissals. Provisions for} menrj, 


the fund. Thus the cost of adopting new 
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arbitrary dismissal of workers were 








read 
less 


for 
dis- 
from 
dis- 
per- 
eli- 


urce 
ord- 
utes 


are : 


rts, 
sing 
ene- 
e 
the 
by a 
ourt 
or 
iled 
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included in the law to preserve an em- 
ployer's freedom to choose his work- 
force, Cypriot employers generally 
have a small workforce and may have a 
close personal relationship with the 
joperation of their establishments and 
all of their employees, In 1966, nearly 
‘two-thirds of all manufacturing estab- 
\lishments employed fewer than 25 persons, 

To be eligible for benefits, a worker 
jdismissed arbitrarily must have been in 





the continuous employment of the same 
employer for 26 weeks or more, In cal- 
culating length of service, any week 


during which the employee worked 28 
hours or more is included. Included also 
are weeks in which the employee was 
‘absent because of (a) illness, injury, 
jor marriage; (b) atemporary interruption 
‘of work; (c) any other circumstances 
under which, by custom or law, the em- 
ployer-employee relationship is  con- 
isidered as continuing; and (d) a labor 
}dispute which occurred before the ef- 
' fective date of the law. 





Redundancy Dismissals. Dismissals for 
redundancy, according to the law, may be 
voluntary or involuntary. Voluntary 
dismissals are cutbacks in employment 

twhich decrease production costs but 
fcontinue substantially the same or 
higher levels of production by asmaller 
;number of employees. To be eligible 
‘for benefits, voluntarily laid-off 
workers must have at least 26 weeks of 
‘continuous service with the same em- 
| ployer. 
' Involuntary dismissals result from 
j (a) plant or department shutdown, (b) 
plant migration to another location, (c) 
| adoption of modern production methods, 
which reduce the number of workers 
)needed or change skill requirements, or 
'(d) cutback in operations because of 
difficulties in, for example, in placing 
products on the market and in obtaining 
credit or raw materials. Benefit cover- 





t 


)requires 104 weeks of continuous employ- 
ment with the same employer, This 2-year 
limitation effectively excludes pro- 
bationary employees. 


Benefits. The type of dismissal, as 
‘mentioned earlier, determines the amount 








of benefit received by the worker, For 
arbitrary dismissals and voluntary sepa- 
rations, the Tribunals are given “abso- 
lute discretion" in setting benefit 
amounts within certain limits fixed by 
the law. They are instructed, however, 
to consider the employee's wages and all 
other emoluments received by him, his 
age, the effect of the dismissal on his 
career prospects, and "the real condi- 
tions" of the termination of his serv- 
ices, The maximum of the limits fixed 
by the law is 1 year's wages, and the 
minimum must equal the amount granted 
an employee had he been dismissed for 
involuntary redundancy. 

The amount of the benefit for dis- 
missals due to involuntary redundancy 
is related to an employee's length of 
service with the employer for whom he 
had worked since January 1, 1960. For 
the first 6 years of service, an em- 
ployee receives 2 weeks' pay for each 
year of service; for the remaining years, 
up to 20 years, 1 week's pay for each 
year of service. The amount of weekly 
pay used to calculate compensation 
equals the pay the employee received 
during his last week of service but does 
not exceed £20 (1 Cyprus s=US$2.40). The 
Minister of Labour and Social Insurance 
may set a higher limit. 

The employer bears the full cost of 
benefits for arbitrary dismissals. For 
voluntary separations, benefits are fi- 
nanced jointly by the employer and the 
national fund established by the law. 
The employer must pay the difference be- 
tween the amount awarded by the Tribunal 
and the amount paid out of the fund. 
The latter amount equals the benefits 
for involuntary redundancy. 

The fund and the employer also pay 
benefits for involuntary redundancy, If, 
by law, custom, collective agreement, or 
other special plan, an employee would 
have received a payment exceeding that 
provided by the law, the employee must 
receive the higher amount; the fund pays 
the amount allowed by the law for in- 
voluntary redundancy and the employer or 
the fund established by the special plan 
pays the difference. If the employee 
had contributed to any such plan, his 
contributions and interest must be ex- 
cluded from the benefit calculation and 
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returned to him. If the benefit under 
the special plan is equal to or less 
than the amount allowed by law, the 


difference is paid out of the fund. 


Advance Notice to the Worker. The 
law requires that the worker be notified 
in advance of the termination of his 
employment, or that he be paid in lieu 
of notice. The law's provisions do not 
displace, however, more liberal pro- 
visions for notice which may be contained 
in collective bargaining agreements or 
other contracts governing working con- 
ditions. The law provides: 





Length of service Period of notice 


25 but fewer than 52 


WES. i 0 cbehsveeo 1 week 
52 but fewer than 

104 weeksS.eceocece 2 weeks 
104 weeks or morecec.e 4 weeks 


During the period of notice, a worker 
is entitled to 5 hours of paid leave a 
week to seek new employment during nor- 
mal working hours. 


Other Provisions. The law requires 
that employers report any foreseen dis- 
missals for redundancy, including the 
number of employees which will be affected 
and their professions, to the Minister 
of Labour and Social Insurance as soon 
as possible. 

Regulations which are to be issued 
for the administration of the fund may 
include "provision of facilities for 
retraining redundant employees financed 
in toto or in part by the fund." 

Redundant employees are also granted 
rehiring rights to their old jobs. If, 
within 8 months after dismissal the 
employer wants to hire the same type of 
skills held by the dismissed employees, 
he must give priority inhiring to those 
employees dismissed.--The Law. 
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United Arab Republic 


Training of Technical Manpower Ex! 
panded, The UAR Minister of Labor — 
on August 12 that, by 1970, the county 
will have a_ shortage of 281,000 tech’ 
nicians and 35,000 skilled workers, 
Manpower supply is expected to increasé¢ 
by about 1,300,000 between 1968 ané 
1970. According to the Labor Minister, 
50 percent of the new entrants into thé 
labor force between 1968 and 1970, esti- 
mated at 1.3 million, will be absorbed 
in agriculture and 25 percent in non: 
technical work. The remaining 25 percent, 
or 325,000 persons, must be trained ag 
technicians and skilled workers to meet 
the anticipated shortages. The Ministe! 
urged an expansion of vocational an¢ 
technical facilities, which enrolle¢ 
4.6 million students inthe 1966-67 aca: 
demic year: 








Students 

School level Number Percent! 
All schoolS.eccocece 4,591,946 100,00 
PriMAryeccccccccccccce 33494,397 76.10 
Preparatory general... 700,812 15.26 
Preparatory technical 17,604 38 
Secondary general.... 258,554 5.63 
Secondary technical.. 120,579 2.63 


In addition to expanding school facili- 
ties for additional students, the UAl 
is establishing centers forthe training 
of workers who have not received é 
technical education. The Government ir 
July 1968 announced plans to establisl 
100 vocational training and guidance 
centers for those who have not completed 
their primary education; 10 centers fot 
those who have done so; and 40 centers 
for those who have completed their pre? 
paratory, but not their secondary, edu- 
cation. The plan also includes a model 
school to train instructors for the 
centers.--Government Addresses and Pub- 
lications. 

















Y EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Nimes 
ar 
Japan insurance to the newly covered indus- 
tries is likely to be moderate because 
Workmen's Compensation System Ex- the degree of hazard in those industries 





panded. On April 1, 1968, coverage under 
the Workers' Accident Compensation Law 
of 1947 was changed from voluntary to 
compulsory for employees in commerce, 
services, finance, and insurance activi- 
ties. This amendment tothe law extended 
coverage to about 2,500,000 employees in 
270,000 establishments employing five 
permanent employees or more. 

Before April 1, 1968, compulsory 
coverage under the workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance system applied only to 
establishments employing five permanent 
employees or more in manufacturing, 
mining, public utilities, construction, 
transportation, lumbering, fishing, and 


“dangerous enterprises" designated by 
cabinet orders. Currently, the system 
provides protection against work- 


connected injuries and illnesses to over 
25 million employees, or more than 80 
percent of the employees in nonagricul- 
tural activities. Coverage now is at 
least 24 times greater than it was in 
1955, as shown in the following tabula- 
tion: 

Employees covered 


LBS ccccccceccoeesee 10,244,300 
Petscesscetens éevek 20,141,100 
LGGGs ccscccavenensse 22,547 ,600 


Deetichsewvosmaseuwos 1/ 25,000 ,000 


1/ Preliminary. Does not include 
growth in employment since 1966, 


The recent expansion of compulsory 
insurance coverage may reflect the 
possible increased hazard toworkers re- 
sulting from the greater use of machines 
and more complicated types of equipment, 
as well as the increased incidence of 


traffic accidents. However, the Govern- 
ment may also expect that the financial 
burden of the 


expansion of compulsory 





will be less than that in previously 
covered industries. 


1. Benefits. The workmen's compensa- 
tion program provides the following 
benefits: 


« The cost of all medical care connected 
with any one injury orillness exceeding 
¥1,000 (360 yen=US$1) is paid for amax- 
imum of 3years. Medical care is usually 
provided at hospitals operated by the 
program or hospitals designated by the 
Prefectural Offices of the Labor Stand- 
ards Bureau. 

- Compensation for temporary disa- 
bility, equivalent to 60 percent of the 
employee's average daily wage, is paid 
for a maximum of 3 years. The employer 
pays compensation for the first 3 days, 
however. If disability continued be- 
yond 3 years, an employee is eligible 
for long-term benefits; compensation is 
converted to a pension of an equivalent 
amount and medical care is continued. 

« Compensation for permanent disabil- 
ity is provided ona schedule of 14 
classes of disability. Employees in 
classes 1-7, which cover 50 percent or 
more disability, are paid an annual pen- 
sion based onthe average daily wage for 
a minimum of 100 days and a maximum of 


240 days. Employees in classes 8-14, 
which cover less than 50 percent dis- 
ability, receive a lump sum based on 


their average daily wage for a minimum 
of 50 days and a maximum of 450 days. 
- If an employee dies of a work- 


‘connected injury orillness, his depend- 


ent survivors receive a pension equiva- 
lent to 30 to 50 percent of the employees' 
yearly wage. Dependent beneficiaries, 
except for the wife, must be under 18 
years of age, or 60 years and over, or 
invalids. In the absence of depend- 


ll 





ent survivors, nondependent survivors re- 
ceive a lump sum equal to the employees' 
average daily wage for 400 days. 

e Funeral and burial expenses are 
paid in a lump sum fixed by the Minister 
of Labor. The payment equals the aver- 
age cost of a funeral, currently esti- 
mated at about 35,000 yen (US$97.22). 

« Injured employees are eligible for 


rehabilitation services consisting of 
(a) medical aid for postoperative re- 
cuperation, (b) artificial limbs and 


other devices, and (c) facilities for 
occupational training. 


2. Insurance Premiums. Employer con- 
tributions largely finance workmen's 
accident insurance. The national treas- 
ury meets part of the expenses for long- 
term disability benefits, inaugurated 
in 1960, Employer premiums range from 
0.2 percent to 8 percent of payroll, 
depending on individual employer merit 
ratings. An employer's merit rating is 
based on his balance inthe compensation 
fund and his accident rates over the 
previous 3 years, 

The contribution rate forthe extended 
coverage in i968 is at the minimum-- 
0.2 percent of payroll--because of the 
accumulation of the workmen's accident 
insurance funds and the expectation that 
the newly covered industries will be less 
hazardous than those already covered. 





3. Administration. 


The Labor Stand- 
ards Bureau, Ministry of Labor, in its 
Workers' Accident Compensation Division 
administers the workmen's compensation 
system. The Bureau has field offices 
in each Prefecture and inspection offices 
in the main cities. The Labor Welfare 





Projects Corporation administers the 
services provided by the 34 workmen's 
compensation insurance hospitals, in- 


cluding medical treatment, recuperation, 
and rehabilitation. 

The inspection offices establish the 
amount benefits for illness and injury. 
Appeals concerning the assessment of 
benefits are made first to the Workmen's 
Compensation Referee in a Prefectural 
Office of the Labor Standards Bureau, 
If dissatisfied, the employee may request 
a reexamination by the Labor Insurance 
Appeal Committee, whose members are 
appointed by the Prime Minister with the 


consent of the Diet. Any further ob- 
jections may be resolved ina civil 
court. 


The chief of a Prefectural Office may 
request a reexamination of decisions 
concerning employer contributions to the 
fund. Objections to these decisions 
can be made by petition to the Minister 
of Labor, and any further objections 
may be taken up in a civil court.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tokyo, and Japanese Official 
Publications. 











The Inter-American Safety Council 


The year 1968 marked the 30th anniversary of the founding 


of the Inter-American Safety Council (CIAS). 
in New York City, 


headquarters 


The CIAS, with 
has the exclusive right to 


translate into Spanish all publications and materials pre- 
pared by the National Safety Council of the United States. 


Membership in the CIAS is open to 
or Spain 


zation in Latin America 
prevention. Council 
nations. During 
articles, 


members 


number 500 and represent 
1967, the CLAS sent 


including 566,000 monthly publications, 


any industry or organi- 
interested in accident 
22 
out more than 775,000 
200,000 


leaflets, 2,500 books and manuals, and 500 movie slides, 


Agencies of national governments 


prevention and industrial 
Bureau of Labor Standards of 


safety information, 


the U.S. Department 
the Puerto Rican Department of Labor, 


which publish accident 
such as the 


of Labor, 
and the corresponding 


agencies of several Latin American Governments, work inclose 
collaboration with the CIAS, 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came to the attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 











International 


Creutz, Helmut. "The I.L.0. and Social Security for Foreign and Migrant Workers," Inter- 
national Labor Review (Geneva), April 1968, pp. 351-369. 

De Givry, J. “Labour Courts as Channels for the Settlement of Labour Disputes: An In- 
ternational Review," British Journal of Industrial Relations (London), November 
1968, pp. 364-375. 

----, and J. Schregle. "The Role of the Third Party in the Settlement of Grievances at 
the Plant Level," International Labor Review (Geneva), April 1968, pp. 333-350. 

Editions de l'Institut de Sociologie. International Historical Statistics: The 
Working Population and Its Structure. Prepared under the direction of P. Bairoch 
by T. Deldycke, H. Gelders, and J, M. Kimbor, with contributions by G,. Lefevere, 
G. Thorn, and G. Vandenabeele. Brussels, 1968. 236 pp. 

Great Britain, National Manpower Policy Task Force. Britain's Industrial Training Act: 
Its History, Development and Implications for America. By Gary B. Hansen. London, 

Maddison, Angus. “Comparative Productivity Levels in the Developed Countries," Banca 
Nazionale Di Lavoro Quarterly Review (Rome), December 1967, pp. 295-315. 

Sturmthal, Adolph. "Income Policies in the Light of International Experience: Further 
Comments," Relations Industrielles/Industrial Relations (Quebec), April 1968, pp. 
221-234. 


























Western Europe and Canada 


REGIONAL 
Grasman, D. H. “Report onthe Housing of Migrant Workers in Europe," Labor (Brussels), 
February 1968, pp. 58-76. 
"Social Security in EEC Countries in 1966," International Social Security Review 
(Geneva), No. 4, 1967, pp. 516-531. 





CANADA 

Canada, Department of Labour, Women's Bureau. Women in the Labour Force. Ottawa, 
1968. 16 pp. [Facts and Figures series | 

“Department of Labour Today: 12-Point Labour Policy," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), July 
1968, p. 374 ff. 

"The 1968 CLC (Canadian Labour Congress) Convention," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), July 
1968, pp. 376-390, 

Lipton, Charles. The Trade Union Movement of Canada, 1827-1959. Montreal, Canadian 
Social Publications, Ltd., 1966. 332 pp. 

"Women in the Federal Service," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), November 1968, pp. 630-634, 

















BELGIUM 


“Employment Injury and Occupational Diseases Insurance in the Public Sector," Inter- 
national Social Security Review (Geneva), January 1968, pp. 136-138. 





FRANCE 
"New Employment and Unemployment Legislation in France," International Labour Review 
(Geneva), March 1968, pp. 307-311. 
“Participation by Employees in the Benefits Resulting from Industrial Expansion in 
France," International Labor Review (Geneva), April 1968, pp. 411-413. 
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GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 





April 1968, pp. 39-41. 


ITALY 


Horlick, Max, and Robert Lucas, "Changes in Italian Social Security System," Social 
Security Bulletin (Washington), July 1968, pp. 20-22. 





LUXEMBOURG 


: 


Schwarzbauer, Fritz. "Pension Funding inGermany," Pension and Welfare News (New York) @ 


"Regulation of the Minimum Social Wage in Luxembourg," International Labour Review 





(Geneva), May 1968, pp. 494-495. 


SPAIN 


"New Minimum Wages and Social Security Contribution Rates in Spain," International 
Labour Review (Geneva), August 1968, p. 159 ff. 








SWEDEN 


Kragh, Borje. "Sweden's National Pension Insurance Fund," OECD Observer (Paris), 
April 1968, pp. 5-9. 

"The Status of Women in Sweden," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), June 1968, p. 338. 

"Swedish Labour Laws and Practices," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), June 1968, pp. 326-331. 
[Report by Justice Nathan T, Nemetz of the British Columbia Supreme Court | 








UNITED KINGDOM 


“Agricultural Workers in Great Britain: Earnings and Hours," Employment and Produc- 
tivity Gazette (London), October 1968, pp. 819-820. 








f 
; 


' 


Bretten, G. R. “Industrial Training in Britain," Labor Law Journal (Chicago), June/ 





1968, pp. 358-363. 
"Earnings in Construction," Labour Gazette (London), June 1968, pp. 466-469. 





Gaselee, John. "Employee Benefits in Britain: Index-Linked Pensions," Pension and 


Welfare News (New York), April 1968, pp. 52-54. 

Great Britain, Department of Employment and Productivity. Duration of Unemployment 
on the Register of Wholly Unemployed. By R. F. Fowler. London, H.M.S.0., 1968. 
37 pp. [Studies in Official Statistics, Research Series No. 1] 

----, Ministry of Labour. Growth of Office Employment. London, H.M.S.0., 1968, 
85 pp. |Manpower Studies No. 7| 

----, Royal Commission on Trade Unions and Employers' Associations. Disputes Pro- 

















cedures in Britain. By A. I. Marsh and W. E. J. McCarthy. London, H.M.S.O., 
1968, 121 pp. [Research Papers 2, Part 2) 

----,----. Overtime Working in Britain. By E. G. Whybrew. London, H.M.S.0O., 1968. 
96 pp. [Research Papers 9 | 

----,----. Three Studies _ in Collective Bargaining. "Grievance Arbitration in the 
United States: An Analysis of its Functions and Effects," by Jack Stieber. 
"Compulsory Arbitration in Britain: The Work of the Industrial Disputes Tri- 








bunal," by W. E. J. McCarthy. “Check-off Agreements in Britain: A Study of | 
Their Growth and Functions," by A. I. Marsh and J. W. Staples. London, H.M.S.O., 


1968. 64 pp. [Research Papers 8) 


Matthews, R.C.O. "Why has Britain had Full Employment Since the War?," The Economic | 





Journal (London), September 1968, pp. 555-569. 

“Occupational Earnings of Manual Workers," Labour Gazette (London), May 1968, pp. 
367-380. 

"Statutory Wages Regulation in 1967," Labour Gazette (London), April 1968, p. 283. 

"Stoppages of Work Due to Industrial Disputes in 1967," Labour Gazette (London), May 
1968, pp. 385-390. 

"Training Aid in Development Areas," Labour Gazette (London), May 1968, p. 397. 

“Why Women Go Out to Work," Labour Gazette (London), May 1968, pp. 360-363. 

















Eastern Europe and U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. 
Manevich, Efim. "The Management of Soviet Manpower," Foreign Affairs (New York), 
October 1968, pp. 176-184. 
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Near East and South Asia 















































oFK) 5) REGIONAL 
A Arab Petroleum Institute for Labor Studies. Vocational Training in the Arab Oil 
Industry. Cairo, United Arab Republic, Arab Federation of Petroleum Workers, 
octal The i Testiece. September 1968. 87 pp. 
| INDIA 
The Employers' Federation of India. Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1967. Bombay, March 
j 1968. 182 pp. 
BV iow ----, A Study of Central Wage Boards' Reports. Bombay, February 1968. 102 pp. 
“How India is Tackling her Population Problem," Foreign Affairs (New York), October 
1968, pp. 138-150. 
—_ India, Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation. Report on Survey of Labor 
ro ae Conditions in Coal Mining Industry in India. New Delhi, 1967. 120 pp. 
; 
| ISRAEL 
is) Israel, Ministry of Labour, Manpower Planning Authority. Fifth Report on Manpower in 
Israel. Jerusalem, June 1968. 61 pp. 
----,----,----. Manpower Survey: Electronics Workers. Jerusalem, June 1968. 130 pp. 
331 Kanev, I. Social and Demographic Development and _ the Shape of Poverty in Israel. 
*| Tel-Aviv, Economic and Social Research Institute and Research Department of 
Health Insurance Kupat Holim, 1968, 99 pp. 
_ SYRIA 
auc "Minimum Wage Fixing and Wage Structure in Syria," International Labour Review (Geneva), 
l October 1968, pp. 337-353. 
June} 
| TURKEY 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. OECD Economic Surveys: Turkey, 
and 1968. Paris, July 1968. 54 pp. 
Turkey, State Institute of Statistics. Census of Manufacturing Industries and Busi- 
ry ness Establishments: Manufacturing, 1964. Ankara, 1968. 1110 pp. 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
968, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. Agricultural Development 
wee and Expansion in the Nile Basin. Washington, D.C., October 1968. 114 pp. 
Oo "Youth and Women's Emancipation in the United Arab Republic," Middle East Journal, 
oT? Spring 1968, pp. 159-172. 
968, 
Africa 
the 


bers REGIONAL 




















ry of | Marings, S. Agricultural Problems of Developing Countries in Africa. Lusaka, Oxford 
0., University Press, 1967. 184 pp. 
) KENYA 
omic | Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). Kenya [An Economic Surveyj, 1968. 
- Nairobi, 1968 (7). 35 pp. 
, NIGERIA 
‘Mey International Labour Office, United Nations Development Programme, Technical Assist- 
ance Sector. Report to the Government of Nigeria on Consumers Co-operative 
Organisation in the Western Region. Geneva, 1967. 40 pp. and appendixes, 
| ILO/TAP/Nigeria/R.9 | 
wen yeeee »----. Report to the Government of Nigeria on Programming for the Develop- 
‘ment of Manpower and Labour Statistics. Geneva, 1967. 87 pp. | ILO/TAP/Nigeria/ 
R.10, 
Peshkin, Alan. "Education andNigerian Integration," Journal of Modern African Studies 
rk), | (London, New York), November 1967, pp. 323-334. 
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LABOR COST 
AND HOURS WORKED IN INDUSTRY 
IN THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY, 1966 





The tables on pages 18 to 20 are taken 
from a study of labor costs in mining, 
manufacturing, and construction in the 
six-member countries of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) in 1966, The 
study, entitled "Manpower Costs in In- 
dustry inthe Community, Preliminary Re- 
sults, 1966" (Statistical Studies and 
Surveys, Statistical Office of the Euro- 
pean Communities, 1968 Supplement), is 
the third in a series of studies begun 
in 1959. The first one surveyed 35 in- 
dustries over the 1959-61 period. The 
study was repeated, covering 36 indus- 
tries, for the years 1962-64, 1/ The 
present study marks the first time that 
communitywide (EEC) statistics have 
covered all industry, including construc- 
tion, for a single reference year, 

The surveys were conducted by the 
national statistical offices of each 
country, using a uniform questionnaire. 
The 1966 survey results are based on 
data from a sample of establishments 
employing 50 or more wage and salary 





1/ The results were published by the 
Statistical Office of the European Com- 
munities in Social Statistics (year and 
number of industries covered in paren- 
theses): No. 3, 1961 (1959--14 indus- 
tries); No. 1, 1963 (1960--8 industries) ; 
No. 2, 1964 (1961--13 industries); No. 








5,_1964 (1962--15 industries); No. 6, 
1965 (1963--8 industries); and No. 5, 


1966 (1964--13 industries). For labor 
cost data for the industries of the 


European Coal and Steel Community cover- 
ing the period 1954-65, see Social Sta- 
tistics, No. 4, 1967. 
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workers in Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium; from all establish- 
ments employing 50 or more workers in 
Italy; and from all establishments em- 
ploying 20or more workers in Luxembourg. 
Information was obtained on average em- 
ployment, average annual hours of work 
for wage workers and labor costs per 
wage worker and per salary worker. Only 
total labor cost figures by industry 
have so far been published from the 1966 
survey, and the data are considered pre- 
liminary. In a later publication, the 
EEC's Statistical Office plans to pub- 
lish details on the distribution of 
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total labor costs by type of expenditure, | 


expenditures by size of firm, and wage 
structures in relation to sex, age, skill 
qualification, seniority, and family 
responsibilities. 


Labor cost (or expenditure) is the 
cost to the employer for the employment 
of labor as a factor of production. It 
consists of direct wages and salaries 
for time worked or work performed and 
indirect or supplementary labor expendi- 
tures. By EEC definition, direct wages 
and salaries include base pay for time 


noe eee 


rt oa 


worked; earnings of pieceworkers; cost- | 


of-living allowances; overtime pay; 
Sunday work and night differentials; 
premiums and allowances which compensate 
for particular conditions under which 
work is performed, such as responsibility 
premiums and allowances forhard, dirty, 
or dangerous -work; call-in pay and 
other guaranteed wage payments; pay 
for work performed away from the usual 
worksite; indemnities for meals, etc.; 
and various other cash payments, In- 











direct or supplementary labor expendi- 
tures include the following: 


1. Bonuses and gratuities, such as 
production bonuses, Christmas or yearend 
bonuses, and vacation allowances, 

2. Pay for time not worked, such as 
for vacations and holidays. 

3. Statutory, contractual, and volun- 
tary social security contributions. 


4, Taxes of a social nature (the 
French tax on wages and salaries and 
Italian employers' contributions to a 


public housing fund for workers). 

5. Cost of recruitment and training. 

6. Food, drink, fuel, housing, and 
other payments in kind. 

7. Other social contributions, such 
as the cost of canteens, medical serv- 
ices, education, cultural, recreational, 
and otherwelfare facilities and services 





and the cost of transporting workers to 
and from work. 


Table 1 shows average hourly labor 
cost per wage worker. Table 2 shows 
average monthly labor cost per salaried 
worker. In general, wage workers are 
defined as those who have a contractual 
relationship with the establishment and 
who are paid on an hourly, daily, or 
piece rate basis. All other workers are 
classified as salary workers except for 
the highest officers, who are excluded 
from the survey. Some workers paid on 
a monthly basis, however, are counted as 
wage workers if they perform manual work, 
and foremen and supervisors are always 
counted as salary workers whether they 
are paid by the month, the hour, or the 
day. Average annual hours worked per 
wage worker are shown in table 3. 
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Table 1, Average Hourly Labor Cost Per Wage Worker, by Industry Group, 1966 


[In national currency units 1/! 
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—_—_—_——=—_—_— 
Germany France Italy | Netherlands| Belgium | Luxembourg 
Industry group (marks ) (francs) (lire) (guilders) | (francs)| (francs) 
Re a eee 6.76 793 5.40 76.32 87.56 - 
Mining and quarrying. .ccccccccccccccccvccccecs 7.84 10.24 1,028 7.83 96.72 119.82 Mining ¢ 
eRietiens « de vesindactdes eeetaheemcud’ 10183 10.24] 1,235 7.99 98.30 on —, 
Coal MInNiNGeccccccececesccsessssssesescees 8.25 10.24 1,278 8.03 98.37 = Metal 
Metal miningeccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 6.96 12.19 1,098 os -- 130.13 eed 
Tron OFCScccccccccesecececceseseeesceesese 7.02 12.85 1,119 -- -- 130.13 Crude 
Crude petroleum and natural gaSeeceesccccces 7.97 10.49 1,219 -- -- -- <r 
Construction materialS.ccccccccsccecseccoces 6.03 6.25 756 5.19 79.38 66.07 Other 
Other minerals and pedtecccccccccesceccscces 6.74 10.91 984 6.72 -- -- Dieefoc' 
Manufacturing. ccccccccccececccesessscccecssese 6.24 6.55 789 5.14 73.60 90.36 Veget: 
Vegetable and animal fats and o11S.ccccceces 7.31 7.80 776 5.97 79.14 -- nn 
Food productS.cccccecccececcccccceccesceseees 5.10 5.59 730 4.85 64.07 58.76 Sug 
SuUgarececceccccccccscsecccssssesecesesrese 6.10 7.00 809 5.69 76.45 -- Sacer 
Beverages ccecccccssccssececcsccsscsesesesese 6.19 6.40 840 5.26 75.43 68.08 Sea 
Breweries and malt LiquorS.cccocccccccseces 6.50 6.20 1,047 5.96 72.37 71.93 mide 
Tobaccoccccccccccccccccccceccceccesccssceees 5.54 14.99 764 4.23 62.25 -- Texti 
Textiles.ccccccccccccccecesesesesessssecsess 5.24 5.10 649 4.49 59.08 -- Bao 
Wool cccccccceccecesessesesseeseesesssseses 5.09 5.26 701 4.52 60.88 -- Cot 
Cottonecccccccccccccccesessesseescessseees 5.60 4.82 642 4.72 61.49 i catead 
Footwear, apparel, and other textile 
i dtaetetidanssansesecdscevesce |; SRR 4.41 578 3.30 49.28 40.33 a 
FOOtweareccccccccececccceccesesessecsecess 5.32 4.65 585 4.00 59.40 oe Wood 
Wood and Corkesccccccccccccccsesecccecsecsece 5.56 5.59 599 4.77 66.22 53.03 Wood 
Wood furnituresccccccccceccssesecesesesesess 5.98 5.49 626 4.60 66.82 = Paper 
Paper and paper productS.cccceccccccsccceecss 5.76 6.04 779 5.32 69.57 _ Pul 
Pulp, paper and paperboard.ccccccccccececs 6.31 6.87 814 5.87 78.07 we Print 
Printing and publishing..cccescccccecsevcess 6.62 8.96 1,130 5.48 79.23 80.01 Leatt 
RARE 5ndnc06oeédtdsensdnecdacedaccccecces 4.97 5.08 655 4.42 67.51 _ Rubbe 
Rubber, plastics, and artificial and : 
synthetic fibers.sccccscccccscccccccsees 6.09 6.86 846 5.76 74.65 72.24 Rut 
Rubber and asbestoSccccccccccecceseescsses 6.57 6.59 910 5.40 74.91 ow Pls 
Plastic materialS.ccoccccccccecsceescescese 5.27 5.86 687 4.09 65.01 at Art 
Artificial and synthetic fiberS..cececcecs 6.81 8.90 858 6.49 83.90 ow Chem! 
Chemicals and chemical productS..cccccceeces 7.18 7.65 845 6.07 90.45 63.15 Ba: 
Basic chemicalS.ceccocccccccesecesecsesess 7.76 8.57 876 6.61 93.58 ad ceo 
Petroleum productS.ccccceccecsccccsssccseses 7.91 11.52 1,246 10.41 128.14 sa eae 
Nonmetallic mineral productS.ccccccccesceece 6.16 6.71 728 5.28 73.39 68.27 Gl: 
GClaSScecceccccccccccccccecescseeseeesssees 6.34 7.41 789 5.55 70.65 -- Sti 
Stoneware, porcelain, and fine 
COTAMICSccccccccessssssssesesesesesesess 5.58 5.51 698 4.95 64.38 -- Cer 
Cement ccccccccccccscceesecesseseseesesssee 6.59 8.16 874 ee 98.80 _— Prim 
Primary metal industrieS.cccccesscccccecsces 7.06 7.20 933 6.50 91.16 102.60 Ir 
Iron and steeleeseccccceccsecccscssseceses 7.20 2/7.69 975 7.08 96.93 2/102.92 Nos 
Nonferrous metalS..ccccccccsecesssesescses 6.71 7.65 858 5.84 87.79 _ Fo 
Found rieS..cccccccccescccccsesesesesessese 6.80 6.44 862 5.38 76.78 -- Meta 
Metal productS.secccseccevcccccesccccescccses 6.43 6.28 736 5.21 73.93 59.88 St 
Structural metal productS..cccceceeccceees 6.90 6.15 774 5.29 79.73 -- Hone 
Nonelectrical machinery.scccccecccccscscssece 6.59 7.00 865 5.35 77.70 79.04 Fa 
Farm machinery and tractorS.cecceceeceeecs 6.52 6.40 753 4.71 90.88 -- Ma 
Machine tools and acceSSOTieS..cccceseeees 7.00 7.30 868 5.07 84.49 oe Elec 
Electrical machinery and appa@ratuS..eeceeees 5.87 6.53 787 5.39 74.63 od eon 
Transportation equipment..ccccccecececeseses 7.27 7.83 945 5.69 83.60 60.37 Sh 
Shipbuilding. .ccccccccccccecsevsccwvsceees 6.85 7.14 884 6.06 96.99 7+ bas 
Automobile industry cecccccccescecsccscsese 7.73 8.76 1,019 5.81 85.47 -- Ai 
Aircraft Indust ry.cccccccccecccceseseseess 6.35 8.77 981 «= -- -- Misc 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 5.60 5.91 664 4,89 56.89 ei 
Construction and civil engineering.ssccccseeee| 7,07 6.74 803 6.17 82.46 62.24 S Constr 
1/ Par value exchange rates: US$1=4 deutsche marks, 2/ Only establishments covered by the European Coal ay 
4.937 French francs, 625 lire, 3.62 guilders, 50 Bel- and Steel Community. B aes 
gian francs, and 50 Luxembourg francs. gen 





Table 2. Average Monthly Labor Cost Per Salary Worker, by Industry Group, 1966 


[In national currency units 1/j 


















































urg Germany France Italy Netherlands; Belgium Luxembourg 
>s) Industry group (marks ) (francs) (lire) (guilders) pate (francs) 
56 All industries. .ccccccccccccccce 1,501 2,291 259,839 1,383 21,389 24,766 
82 Mining and quarrying....cccccscccecccs 1,941 2,809 304,628 2,012 22,788 30,099 
Solid fuels. ccccccccccccccccccccccce 2,005 2,746 337 ,097 1,966 22,880 -- 
- Coal mining. sccccccecccceccecceres 1,994 2,746 341,796 1,971 22,725 -- 
13 Metal miningececcccccccccccccccecece 1,897 3,195 345,402 -- -- 32,243 
13 ITEOM OFEBeccccccccccccccccccccccce 1,921 3,250 289 ,668 -- -- 32,243 
. + Crude petroleum and natural gas..... 1,890 2,840 297,205 -- -- -- 
| 07 | Construction materialS.ccccecccccescs 1,452 2,333 218,396 1,661 21,711 16,316 
Other minerals and peat.cccccceccecs 1,950 3,070 272,987 1,675 -- -- 
36 DS NRE 5 < 0450040666esenseeseseee 1,481 2,252 260,483 1,361 21,234 24,932 
Vegetable and animal fats and oils.,. 1,565 2,222 219,693 1,401 21,430 -- 
7 Fiend ONOON cis nds dccsssssccctie Lae 1,996 237,586 1,234 19,748 16,275 
, { Dit cscadusdetcddidbadscessaned’ 2,092 2,659 285,022 1,406 25,716 an 
os J Beverages.eesesseeseescccesecseeeees 1,491 2,157 256,702 1,457 20,256 20,041 
93 ' Breweries and malt Liquors...essee 1,590 1,937 293,834 1,496 21,059 22,142 
: S Tio... sc cdresedcdadeececesaseat 1,598 2,915 205,218 1,232 19,782 re 
~~ BOREL Les. ccccccccccccccccscccccccece 1,313 1,782 219,898 1,213 19,276 -- 
yx ; WEO] . cccccccvccccesccsccecesceessc 1,352 1,903 237,231 1,267 20,116 -- 
oan Cottonccccccvcsccesccccseccvececese 1,287 1,716 226,699 1,178 19,177 -- 
¥s Footwear, apparel, and other textile 
; PTOGUCES cccccccccccccccccccccece 1,192 1,557 166,730 1,125 15,304 13,563 
33 NNN Lhiddécndecahineancasoeda 1,227 1,574 144,924 1,106 16, 868 ~ 
= : Wood and Corkecccccccccccccccccccccs 1,308 1,057 175,877 1,270 17,810 17,544 
+03 Wood furniture..sscccccscccceccesees 1,269 1,938 154,568 1,103 16,538 a 
in § Paper and paper productS...cccossees 1,493 2,237 276,395 1,327 21,313 -- 
ia Pulp, paper and paperboard....cece 1,701 2,408 294,784 1,453 25,010 -- 
"ti ' Printing and publishingecccccccccces 1,379 2,205 316,572 1,233 16,352 19,717 
Ol Petals cc igsdanedesdebdonsaceness 1,341 1,921 222,978 1,401 17,282 - 
sii Rubber, plastics, and artificial and 
synthetic fibers. .cccccccccccece 1,414 2,262 284,621 1,438 22,288 26,266 
24 Rubber and asbestoSecececcccccescs 1,447 2,210 303,804 1,230 20,881 -- 
tend Plastic materialsS..cecccccccsccece 1,296 2,089 218,306 1,092 19,409 -- 
ah Artificial and synthetic fibers... 1,686 2,509 295,388 1,623 26,092 -- 
Se Chemicals and chemical products..... 1,747 2,436 292,482 1,454 24,943 17,756 
15 Basic chemicaleccccccctcccsocccecs 1,887 2,706 303,192 1,563 26,618 -- 
a Petroleum productS.cccocccccceccsece 2,030 3,035 375,568 1,792 34,441 -- 
2 Nonmetallic mineral products...ecece 1,485 2,317 246,183 1,361 20,270 21,662 
27 Sl cusonas hanenethidsecoenhecta 1,509 2,471 268, 279 1,219 19,816 a 
a7 Stoneware, porcelain, and fine 
CEOTAMICS coccccsccccsecccsccecese 1,393 1,960 226,455 1,326 19,833 -- 
ilies Cement cccccccccccccccccccccccecccs 1,820 2,882 285,060 -- 29,103 -- 
vs Primary metal industriesS...scccscees 1,595 2,313 281,868 1,544 24,307 27,911 
60 Iron and Steel.scccccccccccccccecs 1,650 | 2/ 2,293 287 ,695 1,642 25,487 | 2/ 28,028 
92 Nonferrous metals..sccsccseceecees 1,521 2,496 280,199 1,315 23,225 ee 
wea Pamnbrietecascecccconccesoceoseces 1,466 2,200 260,129 1,293 21,761 -- 
a REE. PROMNSER dc cccteceeenceceossose 1,380 2,211 224,780 1,307 20,161 21,523 
68 Structural metal products....seee. 1,490 2,255 233,848 1,269 20,787 =e 
04 Nonelectrical machinery...c.sccccccces 1,442 2,348 270,339 1,277 18,773 22,891 
Farm machinery and tractorS...ccee 1,425 2,039 215,145 1,198 20,943 -- 
> Machine tools and accessories..... 1,458 2,225 250,508 1,213 21,842 -- 
a Electrical machinery and apparatus... 1,541 2,730 253,821 1,510 22,210 -- 
te Transportation equipment.ceccceccees 1,523 2,443 279,093 1,357 21,896 13,639 
37 EE SIR CALE 1,476 2,193 270,353 1,409 24,579 oe 
*" Automobile industry .cccccccccccece 1,652 2,670 300,154 1,546 23,402 ~~ 
a BEVERRES SNEOSCTVccccoscccoccocces 1,381 2,476 284,114 -- -- -- 
7 Miscellaneous manufacturing 
" EE EES Ae ee 1,354 2,069 214,367 1,243 18,537 = 
— | Construction and civil engineering.... 1,554 2,504 233,657 1,414 22,176 18,538 
cal & 
~s i/ Par value exchange rates: US$1=4 deutsche marks, 2/ Only establishments covered by the European Coal 


4.937 French francs, 625 lire, 3.62 guilders, 50 Bel- and Steel Community. 
gian francs, and 50 Luxembourg francs, 








Table 3. Average Annual Hours Worked Per Wage Worker, by Industry Group, 1966 
































Industry group Germany France Italy Netherlands| Belgium | Luxembourg 
ALL EmOUSCEROS. cc cocscccccccccecece ose 1,860 2,078 1,877 1,983 1,908 2,019 
Mining end QUAETying..cccccccccccccceces eeee 1,770 1,901 1,724 1,737 1,656 1,877 
Solid fuelScccccccccccccccccscccccsesesees 1,721 1,888 1,852 1,702 1,630 -- 
Coal MININBecccccscccccccccscessccsesecs 1,718 1,904 1,682 1,744 1,671 -- 
Metal MININBcccccccccccccceccccccecccocess 1,866 1,748 1,656 ee -- 1,808 
TTOM OFCScccccccccccrcccccsccccccccsceses 1,838 1,683 1,691 - oa 1,808 
Crude petroleum and natural gaScecceccecees 2,013 2,133 1,932 oo _ _ 
Construction materials..ccocsccccscvcesece 2,126 2,332 1,786 2,543 2,003 2, 346 
Other minerals and peateececcccescccsccces 1,963 1,939 1, 706 2,010 one on 
Manufacturing eccccccccccccccccccesccccccsces 1,858 2,064 1,902 1,994 1,947 2,015 
Vegetable and animal fats and oilSecccccees 1,788 2,256 2,063 1,978 2,039 nal 
Food productSccocccccccccccccccccsccsccese 1,955 2,123 1,841 2,027 2,047 2,331 
SUBEr ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceceecces 2,312 2,093 2,242 2,237 2,075 — 
BEVETABCS cocccccccccccccrcccccsccccesecces 2,006 2,137 2,069 2,058 1,973 3,343 
Breweries and malt LiquorS.ccccceccccces 2,023 1,937 2,046 2,054 2,064 2,314 
TOBACCO c ccccccccccccececceccececcceooccoce 1,728 2,099 1,239 1,996 1,875 ow 
TemtIleSeccccccccccesccceccccecescesoocecs 1,728 1,911 1,831 1,966 1,910 aie 
WoOleccccccccccsccccccescccccccsesecsece 1,799 1,930 1,855 2,010 1,877 Paes 
Cottoneccccccccccccccccsvcccscccsscccees 1,609 1,912 1, 784 1,931 1,918 wal 
Footwear, apparel, and other textile 
PTOMUCESecccccccccccccccccccccccsccece 1,682 1,880 1, 782 1,984 1,980 1,564 
POOCwOOS ce cccccccccccsceseccccecccooocses 1,668 1,937 1,716 2,074 1,868 aul 
Wood and Corkeccoccccccccccccccceccccccces 1,939 2,205 1,915 2,011 1,975 1,562 
Wood furnitureccecccccccccccccccccccccccce 1,892 2,174 1,941 2,059 2,060 ei 
Paper and paper productSccccccocecceecscee 1,915 2,208 2,031 2,024 2,029 ae 
Pulp, paper and paperboard..ccccccececcs 2,047 2,136 2,072 1,992 2,115 _ 
Printing and publishingecccccccccccceseces 1,855 2,125 2,057 2,055 1,917 2,191 
Leather. cecccccccccccccccccccccccscccesese 1,952 2,052 1,857 2,065 1,901 -- 
Rubber, plastics, and artificial and 
synthetic Fiberecccccccccccsccccecccce 1,846 2,021 1,927 1,923 1,968 2,403 
Rubber and asbestoS..ccccccccccecsccsees 1,808 2,033 1,917 1,955 1,988 = 
Plastic materials.cccccccccccccccecccece 1,870 1,998 1,959 2,043 1,972 -- 
Artificiel and synthetic fibers..ccccces 1,907 1,888 1,920 1,868 1,946 os 
Chemicals and chemical productSececccccees 1,909 2,036 2,006 1,975 1,973 2,264 
Basic chemicals.cccccccccccccecccesesecs 1,942 2,086 2,045 2,011 2,014 aa 
Petroleum productSccccccccccecccccvesesess 2,010 2,140 2,050 1,954 1,840 -- 
Nonmetallic mineral productS.cccccccccceece 1,951 2,223 1,918 2,042 1,968 2,088 
GClASSccccccccccccccccccccccceccccecececs 1,820 2,075 1,945 2,052 1,953 ee 
Stoneware, porcelain, and fine 
CCTAMICS ccocccccccccsscsesececceceeces 1,861 2,196 1,935 1,991 1,932 al 
Cement cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 2,171 2,222 1,975 -- 2,014 oe 
Primary metal industrieS...sccccccccecceccs 1,890 2,102 1,949 1,936 1,947 1,937 
Tron and Steelescccccccccccccccccccccces 1,887 |1/2,109 1,948 1,885 1,942 1/1,936 
Nonferrous metalsS..ccccccccccceccesscese 1,921 2,083 1,962 2,046 1,980 -- 
Pound eiescccccccccccccvccccccccccecccese 1,880 2,099 1,944 2,024 1,948 -- 
Metal productSceccccccccecccccetecccescecs 1,901 2,172 1,899 1,988 1,896 2,233 
Structural metal productS.eccccccecccece 2,026 2,310 1,902 2,009 2,032 oe 
Nonelectrical machinery..cccccccsscsccsese 1,917 2,144 1,944 2,030 1,972 2,162 
Farm machinery and tractorSccccceccseces 1,886 2,152 1,952 2,025 1,915 -- 
Machine tools and accessorieS.cccccececs 1,932 2,112 1,990 2.064 1,937 -- 
Electrical machinery and apparatuS...esee. 1,796 1,999 1,895 1,966 1,942 -- 
Transportation equipment.ccccccccececscece 1,859 2,075 1,963 1,988 1,983 1,807 
Shipbuilding. cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 2,026 2,048 1,935 1,984 1,995 -- 
Automobile industry .cccccccccccccccccces 1,814 2,076 1,980 2,003 1,941 -- 
Aircraft industry .cccccccccccccccccccece 1,918 2,089 2,081 -- ee oo 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 1,793 2,022 1,921 1,972 1,801 -- 
Construction and civil engineering....secees 1,912 2,206 1,636 2,003 1,824 2,085 








1/ Only establishments covered by the European Coal and Steel Community. 

















QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES 
OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor’s Note.--All.questions regarding these indezes should be 
directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor 
and Trade. Ezplanation of changes in indezes from one time period 


to another is not available. 


The table on page 22 presents recent revisions 
to the indexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1968 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 22-30), together with an explanation of 
the definitions and methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes; a description of how 
the U.S. Government computes “post" (cost-of- 
living) allowances for Government employees 
stationed abroad; an explanation of how to 
adjust the indexes to reflect a different 
exchange rate; and the limitations to adjusting 
the indexes to reflect currency revaluations 
or myother action which significantly affects 
price levels in either the foreign city or 
Washington, D.C., since the date of the Govern- 
ment's price survey at the foreign post. 
Revisions are published quarterly in the Janu- 
ary, April, and July issues. 

The Department of State computes four meas- 
ures of living costs for each post--the local 
relative, the local index, the effective rela- 
tive, and the effective index. 





Local Relative. The local relative isa 
comparison of the prices of goods and services 
at local retail sources in the foreign city 
with the prices of corresponding items in 
Washington, D.C., weighted by the expenditure 
pattern of an American Government employee 
living in Washington, D.C. This is a compar- 
ison of price levels, but not necessarily a 
comparison of living costs. 





Local Index. The local index is the same as 
the local relative except that the Washington 
expenditure pattern is adjusted by "use fac- 
tors" to reflect modifications in consumption 
that are necessary to transplant, to the ex- 
tent permitted by local conditions, an American 
pattern of living to the foreign city. The 
weights for certain expenditure categories are 
increased for the foreign post to account, for 
example, for the need to hire domestic help, 
to buy additional food because of spoilage from 
humid weather or unsanitary handling, to pur- 
chase additional clothing because of climate 
or harsh cleaning methods, and to pay for ad- 
ditional medical expenses. 





The local index is used by many business 
firms and other nongovernmental organizations 
to establish cost-of-living allowances for 
their employees stationed abroad. The local 
index is generally the more accurate measure 
of living costs for nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, but in some circumstances, the effective 
index may be more applicable. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it reflects price factors peculiar only toU.S. 
Government employees. These factors include, 
but are not limited to, the right to use spe- 
cial facilities, such as commissaries and post 
exchanges, and the right to have certain goods 
imported tax or duty free. 





Effective Index. The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also 
reflects cost factors peculiar only to U.S. 
Government employees. This index is used to 





compute post allowances for U.S. Government 
employees stationed abroad. 
* * * * * 


In making this information available, the 
Department of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by persons familiar with the compos- 
ition and limitations of the indexes. The 
indexes exclude housing and education costs, 
which are covered by separate allowances. 
(Living quarters allowances for foreign posts 
are published each May in Labor Developments 
Abroad with revisions published in the August, 


November, and February issues.) Moreover, 
cost-of-living adjustments are only part of a 
compensation program for personnel stationed 


abroad. 

The indexes are not appropriate for compar- 
ing living costs of Americans in the United 
States with those of nationals of a foreign 
country. Also, because the indexes are place- 
to-place comparisons, they cannot be used for 
the measurement of cost changes over time at a 


post. 
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Indexes 


of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100) 





Country and post 


Exchange rate 


Local 


Effective 





Unit 


Number 
per US$1 


Relative 


Index 


Relative| Index 





Afghanistan: Kabul......seesees 
Belgium: BrusselsS....sssseeseees 
Brazil: 

Rio de JaneLro.ccccccccccccces 

Sao Paulocecccccccccccccsccces 
Chad: Fort Lamy....ccccccsccces 
Costa Rica: San Jose.....e++e+s 
Gabon: Libreville.......ceseees 
Greece: AthenS....sccsccccccses 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa.. 
Iceland: Reykjavik.......sessee 
Tran: Tehran.ceccccccccccccscecs 
Italy: 

GeNn0A....eeeees 

Milan...... 

Rome....- 

Turin. cccccccccccceecs 
Jamaica: Kingston...... 
Korea: Seoul.....++e+s- ° 
Kuwait: Kuwait...s.ssscceeees 
Nepal: Katmandu.......seseesees 
Nicaragua: Managua......e+eeres 
Niger: Niamey.....cerecccececes 
Peru: LimBeccccccccccccccccccce 
Senegal: Dakar....csccccsasecece 
Spain: Madrid..cccccccccccccece 
Togo? Lome€cececccccscccccescecs 
Trinidad and Tobago: 

Port -0f-Spain. ..ccccccsccccccses 
United Kingdom: London......... 
Venezuela: CaracaS...c.scseeess 


-| Lira 


| xt 





Afghani 
Franc 


Cruzeiro) 
Cruzeiro 
CFA fr. 
Colon 
CFA fr. 
Drachma 
Lempira 
Krona 
Rial 


Lira 
Lira 


Lira 


Bolivar 





77.0 
50.2 

















Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Staff. 














FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga, 30309; 219S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N,. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 450 
Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No,: 

328 Australia (1967) .ccccccceccccces 
241 Austria (1963) ccccccccccccccccce 
218 Bolivia (1962) eccccccccccccccece 
S50 HR CEO cccccceeesoceeose 
309 Brazil (1967) .ccccccccccccccccece 
264 Burma (1964) cccccccccccccccccce 
227 4 Caylon (1962) cccccccccccccecoece 
217 Colombia (1962) ccccccccecccceece 
220 Costa Rica (1962) cccccccccceccee 
242 Eeuador (1963) cccoccccccccoccece 
280 El Salvador (1964).ccccccccccces 
S00 Wibidenks C1966). cocccccccceseccs 

Greece (1968) .cccccccccccccccece 

Guatemala (1962) cccccccccccccece 

Guyana (1967) cccccccccccccccccce 

Haiti (1963) eccccccccccccccccece 

Honduras (1961) ccccccccccecceces 

India (1966) .cccccccccccccccccce 


Price 
$0.45 
240 
230 
240 
245 
«40 
235 
235 
230 
235 
230 
240 
270 
225 
235 
240 
230 
250 


BLS Report No.: 
304 
297 
274 
240 
282 
258 
321 
265 
271 
253 
269 
289 
285 
268 
267 
319 


Price 
Lebanon (1966) .ccccccececcccce 90.50 
Libya (1966) eccccccccccccccccs 
Malaysia and Singapore (1965). 
Mexico (1963) cccccccccccccccce 
Morocco (1964) eccccccccccccces 
New Guinea (1964). ccccccccccce 
New Zealand (1967) .cccccccccce 
Nicaragua (1964) .cccccccccecces 
Pakistan (1964) .ccccecccccececs 
Philippines (1963) .cccccccscce 
Saudi Arabia (1964) ..ccccccccce 
Retin, C8SRiccccccceccensseess 
Sweden (1964). cccccceccesesece 
Taiwan (1964) .ccccccccceccccece 
Theflend (1964) .cccccccceoesece 
Trinidad and Tobago (1967).... 
Tunisia (1965) ecccccccccccccce 
Turkey (1963) ceccccccccccccccs 


Tran (1964) ccccccccccccccccccccs 
en GUE. ncccenenncssocesosse 
Israel (1967) cccccccccccccccccs 
Jamaica (1967) ccccccccccccccccce 
Jordan CIGST) cccncoenssoncoccene 


United Arab Republic (1964)... 
U.S.SR. (1964) cccccccccccccce 
Venezuela (1961])cecccccccccece 
Viet-Nam, South (1968) .cccccecs 
Yugoslavia (1963) cccccccccccecs 


Laos (1965) ccocccccccccccccccccce 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1963) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 

UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM, (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
LABOR IN PERU. (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 

STUDY. (1966) $1 


240 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office 
of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C, 
20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 
224 Chile. (1962) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 
MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
Developing Countries. (1966) 
How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--5l1 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries, (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries, (1964) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 





BLS Report No.: 
243 Cyprus. 


(1963) 
(1964) 
(1961) 


261 Nigeria. 
182 Sudan, 


331 


(1963-64) 
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